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—_— former intimacy. He spoke with frankness and | still thought. of his wicked heart. Before another 
WARRATIVE. candor, showed no wish to extenuate his faults, | meeting of inquiry, he and James went to see their 





From Badger’s Weekly Messenger. 
THE LOVELY QUAKERESS. 

When we look back upon days and years that 
are gone by, it would seem as if life were a dream. 
The shortness of time, and the length of eternity 
are subjects that astonish us. We wonder at our- 
selves for devoting so much care and attention to 
our frail perishing bodies, while we think so little 
of our immortal souls. When we look back, and 
see how, many commenced with us the morn- 
ing of life, with all the hope and buoyancy of 
youthful feeling, who now are slumbering in the 
cold and silent tomb, it seems as if human life 
were a cheat and that there were nothing worth 
living for, but to make our calling and election 
sure. Such, at least, were my feelings when re- 
turning from consigning to the grave the earthly 
remains of A. S—. I had known her in the 
morning of her days, in the spring tide of her 
happiness. I saw her when amongst the con- 
gregation of her people she had plighted her vows 
to him whose name she was destined to bear, and 
never did I see truth and innocence depicted on 
ahuman countenance more fully than when she 
arose, and removing her bonnet, promised, after 
the fashion of her fathers, to love, honor, and obey 
him to whom she had given her young heart. 
The plainness and simplicity of her dress, the se- 
rious solemnity of her people, and above all their 
form of worship, were calculated to make a deep 
and lasting impression on the mind. He was 
worthy of bany- young, pleasing and of fascinating 
manners; and never were two hearts linked to- 
gether that received more sincere good wishes 
than this youre and lovely pair. 

ain I saw them; it was kneeling side by side 
atthe altar of religion. They had bowed their 
heads before the Cross, and promised to become 
the followers of the meek and lowly Jesus. Years 
rolled on ; their home was a paradise; it was 
the abode of innocence and peace. But at length 
there came a change. Poor F— was persuaded 
to become a politician. His talents were loudly 
applauded; he became the leader of a party; then 
came late hours, sleepless nights, and F—, in his 
nultiplicity of engagements, forgot his God, and 
the comforts of his quiet home. 

For several years I lost sight of him. He was 
tossed about upon the wave of popularity; dis- 
appointment followed disappointment; he had 
not a mind to bear up against the adverse winds 
of misfortune, and it was not to be wondered at 
that his vessel was wrecked. About seven years 
after my first acquaintance with this then interest- 
ing pair, I was called upon by the friend of F—. 
He observed that he wished me to call-at the jail 
in L——t street, and see-F—. He had been 
arrested for debt, and had been confined for sev- 
eral days. He had expressed a wish to see me; 
and his wife, knowing the influence that Ihad for- 
merly possessed over his mind, looked forward to my 
visit with pleasant anticipation. I went;—but oh! 
the change—the sickening, heart-rending change! 
I could hardly believe it possible that a few years 
could make so great an alteration. I had parted 
from him in the pening of hood; I now be- 
held him haggard, pale and wan, the very spectre 
of his former self. He was seated with his elbows 
resting on a table; his pale ghastly features cov- 
ered with his hand; his voice was weak and trem- 
ulous, and he appeared prematurely old. He 
arose from his seat and wrung my hand. The 
tears rolled down his face as he alluded to our 




















said that a misguided ambition had been his ruin. 
In the short period of four years he had sunk from 
the height ofearthly bliss. He had been a gam- 
bler and a drunkard; but never, said he, when 
my friends thought me most fortunate, have I 
known one day of happiness. 

I visited him several times. At length his friends 
prdcured his release—he was restored to his sor- 
rowing wife and child. But alas! the course of 
life that He pursued had destroyed his constitution. 
The physicians ordered change of air, and he ob- 
tained a situation on board a vessel bound to G—. 
But he died ere the ship reached its destined port. 
Poor A.- survived him but a short time. 
anxiety of mind that she had endured, and the change 
of circumstances, had a powerful effect on her 
slender constitution; and before the green leaves 
of summer had withered, her cheek had assumed 
a hectic tinge that denoted a quick removal from 
this world of sorrow. There was a calm, peaceful 
serenity upon her brow, that told you her spirit 
longed to wing its way to the realms of eternal 
bliss. She spoke of her departure as she would 
of taking a journey toa more delightful clime; 
and her constant prayer was,—Lord! grant me 
patience to await thy time. She drooped wi 
the leaves of autumn, and before the chill blasts 
of winter had frozen the streams, her happy rw 
had winged its way to the realms of bliss. er 
little son is cherished by the hand of her fond sis- 
ter; but he often inquires, in lisping accents, 
when his mother will return to ‘him from that 
bright world of spirits. 

Thy spirit seemed some buoyant thing, 
gt et ed 
with impatient flight, 
It rose again to soar and sing, 
Where brighter suns are given. 
pay Sine Gemeek its hens of a H 
o friendship could command it 3 
But, anxious for the promised day, ¥ 
It winged its way to heaven. Cc. 
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Communicated for the Youth's Companion. 
LETTER FROM A SISTER, 

Mr. Editor.—The following extract from a letter, addressed by a 
lady in Ohio to her little brother in a town near this city, has been 
very interesting to the youth, with whom I am associated. A 
conviction, that it may be interesting and profitable to your young 
readers, has induced me to forward you this copy. . 

Dear Brotuer.—There is a little boy‘in this 
neighborhood, that always reminds me of you, and 

I always wish, when I see him, that you were as 

good, for he, we think, is a Christian. There is 

also another little boy of six years of age, that is 
rom The first is called James, and the second 
ohn. John’s father has been a drunkard, and 
his mother, averyirreligious woman. He, there- 
fore, had never heard much about the Saviour, 
till he went to the Sabbath School last summer. 

One day as Mr. L. was talking to the children 

about a wicked heart, this little boy felt that his 

heart was not unlikesthe one described, and the 
thought that he was so great a sinner in the sight 
of God, was exceedingly painful, After this little 
boy went home, he thought over and over again 
what his minister had said about a wicked heart. 
A few weeks from this time, Mr. L. invited all 
who wished to converse with him, to retire to 
another room. Little John did not go into 
the inquiring meeting; but when he went home, 
he said to his father, ‘‘why did you not go into 
that room and be a Christian? I wanted to go”— 
But here a sigh interrupted his speech, for he 








minister, and to ask what they should do to be 
saved. James was neatly clad, for his father and 
mother were both pious; but John’s clothes indi- 
cated, that he had adrunkard for his father. This, 
however, was his misfortune, not his crime. Think 
of this little boy, so very small, that when he was 
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seated ina chair, his little barefeet came only 
half way tothe floor. Yet he thought that he was 
a great sinner, and this thought caused him to 
weep most bitterly. We trust, however; that he 
| has found his Saviour, that he is now a Christian. 
Still I ought to mention, that he went to the next 
inquiring meeting, though his father stayed at 
ome. After he returned-from this meeting, he * 
talked with his father about being a better man; 
and in conclusion asked if he might not be per- 
mitted to read a chapter in the Bible and pray in 
the family.. The request was granted. 

This little boy had never been to school but six 
months, and yet he was able to read very well. 
Sometimes when he found a tract on Intemper- 
ance, he would say, ‘“Come father, I have a book, 
which I wish to read to you.” The father’would 
always listen because he leved his son. Some- 
times when he had done reading, he would say 
* Now; vr, don’t you see how wicked it is to 
drink whiskey?” This solicitation of their son, the 
parents could’not resist. They forsook their evil 
courses—went to the enquiring meeting—and 
soon became hopefully sive, The father now 
— his proper place, and leads in the devotions 
of the family. 


John used to associate with wicked boys, and 
he is obliged still to go to schooh with them. But 
he does not join them in their wicked sports. He 
always reproves them, when they use profane 
language. And though they sometimes throw 
him down and whip him for it, yet he never re- 
taliates nor murmurs: but runs away as soon as 
he can, and prays for them. O my dear little 
brother, I wish you were such a boy! 

Your affectionate sister. 


9 Written for the Youth's Complnion. 
CLEANING DAY. 

See this little boy: How dirty he looks!. Heis 
covered with filth. Hisshead, his-hair, his ears, 
his eyes, his face, his arms and hands, his legs 
and feet, have had nothing done to them for many 
years. He has never been washed and cleaned ! ~~ 

Who is this little boy? what-is his name? You 
will be surprised to know’who it is. You would 
be astonished to see his nanitprinted here. Who 
is it? My dear little boy, let me whisper it in 
your ear—Ir 1s Yoursexr. 

I do not mean that part of you which is your 
body; I mean that part of you which is of ten 
thousand times more consequence—your ‘soul. 

Sin is the dirt of the soul. _ It is the hly thing 
which can make the soul filthy. Now perhaps 
for five, six, seven or eight years, this dirt has 
been fast collecting on your soul. And all this 
time, too, your soul has not been once washed. 
How foul then you must*be! *» 

This is not a mere story. Itis true. If you 
could only see your soul for ofice, as it really is, 
you would cry, as it were with a voice that would 
reach the skies, what shall I. do? 

And could you hear a voice from heaven, 
ing to you and telling you what to do, it would be 
this: ‘‘ Wasn you, make you Crean.” And if 
you still inquired, How? The voice would reply, 
**Pur Away the evil of your doings.” 

To-morrow is Fast Day. What is Fast. day’ 
for? It is a day to clean the soul. 
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Let it be the Cleaning of your soul, and 
then it will be to-you » & sb "Ty to get rid 
of every particle of dirt which stieks to your soul; 
all those wicked actions, words, and looks, and 

hts, which have so tarnished and polluted it. 

ty to bring them up to your remembrance; con- 

fess them, and put them away. Resolve that you 

will have nothing more to do with them. Cry» to 

Him Who is able and willing to clean your soul, 

just as David did when he said, ‘‘ Create in me, 
O God, a Curzan heart.” 

I will tell.you now a short and true story about 
a very little girl. 

One day she felt very badly about herself, be- 
cause she had been so"wicked; and she went to 
her father and.talked with him about the wicked 
disposition in her bosom. 

**O! Papa, can’t I get it out of my, bosom?” 
‘* No,” said her father. 

‘* Can’t*you get it out, papa?”’ 

** No, my dear, J cannot, but there is one who 
can, and He is your Great Papa in Heaven.” 

When this little girl was put to bed that night, 
she knelt down of her own accord, and this was 

: her prayer: ‘‘ Please, Great Papa in heaven, take 





away the naughty out of my bosom.” 
Go and do thou likewise. Try. 
* © Written for the Youth's Companion. 


LOVE OF THE BIBLE. 

** There, I don’t believe that I’ve read the Bible to-day,” 
said a sick little boy, whom I called to see. ‘* Yes you have,” 
said his sister, << you were reading it when I came in 
this prs. ** So | was,”’ said the boy, ‘‘ and I am glad 
of it, for I would not miss reading it every day for any thing.”” 
“Child, do you ever ‘“‘miss reading”’ the Bible ‘every day?”’ 
Tfyou do, remember this little boy-how he valued it—and 
how fearful he was lest he had one day omitted reading a 
portion of it. It has been said, that those are t Chris- 
tians who love the Bible best—and so are those chil the 

, I think, who never neglect the 
daily perusal of the word of God: D.C. C 





SABBATH SOHOOL. 


Written for the Youth's C 





study with you, if I cotild do two things at once.” 
Louisa too had taketi a book out that day, and 
she felt as impatient to see what was in it as 
Caroline did, but she very sagely concluded, that, 
as she had a fortnight to read the book, and only 
a week to learn the lesson, it was best to attend 
to the lesson first. 
Nine o’clock came, and Lowisa had finished 
her lesson, and Caroline her book, and both went 
to bed well pleased with their evening’s occupa- 
tion. But I think Louisa was rather the happiest. 
Next morning they were up betimes and busily 
employed in preparation for school. As it was 
washing-day, pt had to tend the baby, while 
little Caroline put up their dinner—for in the 
country, most children stay all day at school, and 
so carry their dinners in little baskets or tin pails. 
Monday and Tuesday passed quickly away, 
and the half holiday came, which little Caroline 
had resolved to spend in getting her Sabbath les- 
son. As soon as dinner was over, she got her 
question-book, and went up stairs and sat down 
in her mother’s chamber. But she had hardly 
‘begun togtudy, when she heard a chaise drive 
into the yard; she looked out of the window and 
saw it was her uncle and two little cousins; who 
had come to spend the afternoon. She was very 
glad to see them, of course, and ran down stairs 
to meet them, but she could not help thinking as 
she was going—‘‘ well, Louisa was right when 
she said something might happen—but never 
mind, 1’ll learn it ‘Saturday afternoon.’’ So away 
she run with her little cousins and thought no 
more of her lesson till Saturday afternoon. She 
had got her book again and was making her way 
up stairs, hoping nothing would happen this time 
to hinder her, when one of her older sisters re- 
minded her that this was the afternoon for the 
meeting of ‘the Juvenile Missionary Society.” 
Caroline started, and then cast a rueful look at her 
question-book—but there was no alternative, she 
must attend the missionary meeting; but she con- 





LOUISA AND CAROLINE. 
OR, THE EVILS OF PROCRASTINATION. 


** And now we will sit down and get our Sab- 
bath School lesson,” said Louisa to her sister 
Caroline. It was Sabbath exening: their parents 
were gone to +) rppaMurge, 5 1 the little ones 
were put to bed, except little Mary, who had 
begued permission to sit up till 8 o’clock;. a favor 
which was granted in consideration of very good 
conduct through the day. She was stationed near 
the cradle to rock*it in case the baby stirred. But 
she was so much absorbed in a little book she was 
reading, thatI don’t think she would have noticed, 
ifthe baby had stirred. » Louisa had swept up the 
hearth, and moved the card table into the middle 
of the room, and lighted the candles, and got the 

*% question book and Scott’s Family Bible, and the 
ible Dicti yofor she was not content with 


ay merely. committnig te memory the answers to the 


wanted to understand all about it 
so she always réad Scott’s comments on the 
lesson; then, when hér teacher asked questions 


_ which were not in the book, Louisa could gener- 


ally answer them. : . 
‘*Cotme Caroline,” said she, ‘‘ I have got every 
ing y, and we shall have a nice quiet time, 


for fuhier and mother will not be at home these 


two hours.” 


- Caroline. 
Meet it in; and some othér time will do as well.” 
Uist. 

good to think about all the week? 
alwayshappens, fo prevent me from ever doing it.’ 


Caroline. ‘* Well, 
unlucky sort—I don’t think any thing will happen 


**O dear, I don’t wan’t to get that 
lesson this evening. There’s a whole week to 


‘* But don’t you recollect what our 
teacher said to us"about getting our lessons Sab- 
bath night, and then we should have something 
Besides, 
whenever I put off any duty, something almost 


haps you are one of the 


soled herself with thinking that if she got up very 
early in the morning, she might have time to learn 
the lesson before she went to school. She at- 
tended that meeting and another in the evening, 
and then went to bed earlier than common, so as 
to be sure to awake early in the morni But 
morning came and the sun rose and little Caroline 
was still asleep: and she never waked till the bell 
rung for breakfast. Then she sprung up in an 
instant—but it was too late—there was no time 
‘for the lesson, She now for the first time re- 
pented of her astination, and earnestly did 
she wish she had followed her sister’s advice. 
With a dejected countenance she took her seat 
at the breakfast table; but she felt too unhappy to 
eat. Her mother noticed the change in her 
sprightly little girl, and inquired the cause of her 
dejection. ‘‘ Are you not well, Caroline,” said 
she, ‘does your head ache?” ‘‘No mother,” said 
the tage girl, ‘I am very well.” She did not 
tell hér mother that the pain was in her heart, but 
her tearful eye would have told it, if she had not 
turned hastily away and kissed the little baby to 
hide them. 

Perhaps some of the litle girls who read this, 
will wonder Caroline should feel so badly; they 
think it is nothing very wicked to neglect their 
Sabbath School lessons—but it is because they 
have neglected them so many times, that their 
hearts have grown hard. But this was the first 
time that Caroline had failed, and she felt, as 
every little girl should—very unhappy. As she 
walked along to school with” her sister, the sun 
shone very brightly and a few of the earliest 
spring birds were singing sweetly in the trees. 
‘*How sweetly that bird sings,” said Louisa, 


has learnt his Sabbath lesson perfect.” 














heard these words, ‘‘ you will, 


as she stopped to listen to one who had perched 
on the topmost bough of a fine elm, ‘it seems 
like a song of praise to its Creator.” Little Caro- 
line looked upsat the pretty songster for a mo- 


»|ment, and then said, very sorrowfully, ‘‘ Yes, he 
if I put offmy lesson till Wednesday afternoon. 


T have got a beautifal book out of the library, and 


3 : : ngs ‘* Sweet little penitent,” thought I, as I over- 
it is so intgresting that I must go on with it. I would 5 


hope, one day 


ee 
——_—= 


| be a bird of paradise, and sing forever, perfect 


songs of praise.” 

. "Prey entered the sefool-room; and silently 
joined their class.. There was a shade of sadness 
on the brew of the teacher. ‘‘ What is the matter?’” 
said Caroline to herself, ‘‘my teacher looks ag 
sorrowful as if she could read my fault in my face,’” 

The recitations commenced; all the hard ques- 
tions seemed to come to Caroline—she could 
not answer one of them. ‘The teacher looked 
surprised, for Caroline had_never failed before to 
bring a perfect lesson. Poor Caroline was coy- 
ered with confusion; but she inwardly resolved 
that her teacher should never have reason to 
complain of her again. While she was planning 
various things she would do te regain the favor 
she supposed she had lost, and hoping that future 
good lessons would atone for the present defi- 
ciency, she was already beginning to feel happy 
again, when the teacher, after a few minutes 
pause, communicated to her class the unwe}come 
intelligence that this was the last Sabbath she 
should spend with them: ‘‘ Before the next Sab- 
bath comes,”’ said she, ‘‘I shall be on my way 
to the Valley of the Mississippi.”’ The little girls 
were filled with surprise and sorrow, for they 
loved their teacher, and thought as good scholars 
often do, that they had the best teacher in the 
school. Poor Caroline! There was an end of 
all her hopes of making amends for this day’s 
fault. She burst into tears, and when the teacher 
took each one of her class by the hand to bid them 
farewell, and promised to remember them, little 
Caroline looked up through her tears and whisper- 
ed, ‘‘ will you be so kind as to forget that I did 
not know my lesson to day?’’ Her teacher smiled 
and said, ‘‘O yes, I will only remember all the 
perfect lessons.’’ Caroline thanked her with her 
eyes, for her heart was too full to speak—and they 
parted never to meet again. 

Afier meeting was over at night, the two sisters 
were returning home; neither of them spoke for 
some time; at length Caroline bfoke silence; 
‘‘who would have thought,”’ said she, ‘‘ that so 
many things would happen to hinder me from 
learning that lesson! well, for the future, I shall 
always learn my Sabbath School lesson on Sab- 
bath evening with you. And I mean to adopt 
that good rule you gave me the other day; ‘‘ nev- 
er to put off tillto-morrow, what may as well be done 
to-day.” 8. J. 
I LA oh 
MOR A Lit y. 





From the New England Christian Herald. 
GREAT AND GOOD. 

Little William Elbridge was very busily read- 
ing, dne evening, when he suddenly stopped, and 
said, ‘‘ Father, you have often told me that I must 
be good, if I wouldbe great. Now, if 1 am good, 
shall I be as great as Washington? The other 
day, I read in the newspapers, that Washington's 
mother said, ‘she thought her son would one day 
be great, for he was always a good boy.’ Now 
the papers are full’of long pieces about the cele- 
bration of Washington’s birth day, though it isa 
hundred years since he was born, This is my 
birth day, too, father; but do you think I shall 
ever be as greata man as Washington? If I could 
be, I would be good.” : 

Parents are not always willing to. answer their 
children’s questions; and if they answer at all, it 
is often in a very cross manner. But this is 
wrong; if children ask questions at proper times, 
and in a proper manner, théy ought to be answer- 
ed in a pleasant and instructive way. William’s 
father was always ready to answer such questions 
as he proposed; and if they were not proper, he 
told him so. He wished to instruct his little son 
in every thing useful; and he was encouraged to 
do this, because William always endeavored to 
profit by what was said to him. Long before he 
was six years old, he could read very smartly— 
much better than many awkward boys do at twelve. 
He never thought it was enough for him to read 
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his school books in school hours; but he read a 
great deal at home, and always found time enough 
to play besides, because he always attended to 
his reading first. When he was reading, he did 
not merely call the words, but he tried to think and 
anderstand what they meant. 

«J will tell you, my son,” said William’s 
father, ‘‘ about being good and great. You may 
not understand these words correctly; but I will 
try to explain them. Some are called great who 
have been very bad men: that is, they have been 
great in some things. Alexander was a great 
warrior. Voltaire was a great infidel. Some 
men have gained great names, by doing some re- 
markable Sar that required great bravery or 
skill, or hardihood to perform, and yet they were 
not good men. Men are often remembered for 
their actions, though these actions ‘were wicked. 
Some have been so foolishly blinded by ambition, 
as to think it was no matter what they did, if their 
names were only remembered among men—sup- 
posing, that merely to be remembered was true 
greatness. Thus a silly fellow once set fire to 
some splendid buildings, that he might not be for- 
gotten. To be talked about, William, is no proof 
of greatness. The cruel Nero, who caused so 
many Christians to be put to death, will be men- 
tioned as a wicked monster and a great tyrant, as 
long as the world remains. History will speak 
of men who have fought great battles; and of 
others who have conferred favors upon the world, 
by the liberal distribution of their property, just as 
they were about to die, to some benevolent ob- 
jects; when, at the same time they have ground 
“the faces of the poor,” and been despised as 
niggards all their life time. 

ut after all, my son, true greatness is real good- 
ness, and. real goodness is true greatness. A good 
man becomes great by employing his good feelings 
in benefiting his fellow men in every possible way. 
Ifevery good man is not called to lead armies, 
or to direct in the affairs of government, it is no 
proof that he is not great. od men are under 
the particular providence of God, and are often 
made eminently useful. Washington was called 
forth. to serve his country at a most important pe- 
riod. He was prepared for his task by previous 
good instructions; and when his work was before 
him, he prayed to God, and relied upon his as- 
sistance; and then tried to do his best for the best 
e of his countrymen, in a good cause. That 
who will always reward goodness, blest his 
undertaking. His <ouliy now express their 
gratitude to him; by remembering the day of his 
birth, Neither St. Paul, nor the good Howard, 
were called to lead armies; neither are their 
birth days celebrated, but they will be remember- 
ed as long as Washington. They were as great 
men, too, though not great in the same things; but 
as great in the deeds they performed, as Wash- 
= was in those he performed. St. Paul and 
oward were good men, and God made them in- 
struments of great benefit to the world. Wash- 
ington was good, and God made him a great 
blessing to our country. But men may be called 
great in the pages of history, and yet not be es- 
teemed in Heaven. 

Remember, my son, that every man may be as 
greal in goodness as Washington was, If he is 
not called to discharge the same duties, he may 
act as important a part in the circle in which he 
moves, as did Washington in his. The little bee, 
that industriously builds her house, and stores 
her cell with honey, may not have so many to 
gaze upon her, and call her wonderful, as the lion 
and elephant may have; but she will yet be valued 
for her real worth, by those who eat the fruit of her 
toil. Greatness may be weighed in false balances; 


but goodness will be measured and prized by its 


own excellence. The diamond in the water, 
though it may look small, will yet retain its lustre; 


While the rock may seem to swell with the moss | things of life as transitory and fading; to place 

: A little boy |her affections on objects unfading, and look for- 
should not strive sqmuch to gét a great name as | ward to eternity with the belief that when Christ 
‘o obtain a good one. If my little son acts a good | appears she also will appear with him in glory and 
Part, and acts that part well, though he may not be admitted to a seat at ff 


and ugly weeds which cover it. 


be a Wesiowans he may gain what is more pre- | 
cious than gold—a good name. Let him do good | 
wherever he is—remembring that the nail in the 
shoe of the horse, is as necessary as the shoe 
itself; and goodness, like its great Author will al- 
ways be great.” 

A kiss upon his father’s cheek, expressed little 
William’s thankfulness for the instruction he had 
received; and he said, ‘‘ Good night,’’ as he trip- 
ped off to bed with a firmer resolution than ever, 
TO BE GOOD. Wo revmas. 
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OBITUARY. 


Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
Hannan Resecca Rossins, was born in New 

Ipswich, N. H. and died in Quincy, Illinois, 
Sept. 18, 1831, aged nine years. 
continued six weeks, which she endured with great 
patience. Rev. Mr. T. visited her frequently, 
and often observed he never witnessed such pa- 
tience, either in old or young. He said she had 
given him evidence that God had renewed her 
heart, and believed he was about to take her to 
himself. She appeared very thoughtful previous 
to her last sickness, and ever after the death of 
her sister Maria (who died about one year before 
& her death was noticed in the Youth’s Compan- 
ion); she would often visit her grave, and say, 
‘* do not weep for her, dear mother, she is now 
in heaven.”” She took much satisfaction in read- 
ing a little book, which had been presented her 
by a friend in New England, (Dai She 
thought the verse, in the day of the h she was 
born, was applicable to her, and t ch delight 
- ers, marti am, despised, f 

** Poor > dei » forgot, 

Yet God, God, forgets me weet 
i and must succeed 

For whom the Lord vouchsafes to plead.”’ 
During the four days meeting she was very anx- 
ious to attend, and appeared to take much satis- 
faction. Inthe Sabbath School her teacher ob- 











Her sickness}. 





































BIOGARPHY. 


JAMES BRINDLEY, A SELF-TAUGHT MAN. 


This celebrated engineer was born in Derb: 
shire, England, in 1716. As his father val 
poor, he was obliged to labor almost from his in- 
fancy, and of course had little opportunity for 
learning. To the end of his life he was scareely 
able to read or write. But he was peculiarly fond 
of mechanics, and at the of seventeen bound 
himself to a millwright. ‘Though he knew little of 
books, he thought and studied a great deal and in 
the end, obtained more real knowledge than many 
who have the best of means, but will not apply 
themselves and become their own teachers. . 
So great was his genius for his profession, that 
in a short time the millers placed more confidence 
in his opinions than in those of his master. He 
was so eager for information, and had so little time 
to spare, that he once went to see a paper-mill 
50 miles off, (we suppose on foot,) and was ab- 
sent only two nights and one day! ‘ 

By the time he had reached the age of forty, 
he was distinguished as one ofthe ablest mechanics 
of his age. He had constructed a silk-mill on 
a new plan, and contrived a water-engine for 
draining coal mines; and had other 
works of the same description. He was now 
employed to plan and direct the greatest and most 
difficult canals made in his day. One of his great- 
est difficulties was to carry a canal over the river 
Irwell, without interfering with its navigation. Some 
of his brother mechanics laughed at the prota 
and represented-him as contriving to ‘build cas- 
tles in the air.” But he succeeded so wonderfully 
that after the canal was put in operation, a vessel 
might be seen passing along the’ canal over the 
river, while another was under full sail on the river 
beneath. One gentleman speakin g of his waon- 
derful skill and genius, says, ‘Mr. Brindley 











served her seriousness and often conversed with 
her on the subject of religion. She always wished 
to attend the Bible Class, and female prayer 
meeting, with her mother, . 

She said to her mother one. day, ‘‘I know that 
you love me affectionately, and would do any 
thing in your power to make me happy; but God| 
loves me better and can do more for me than you 
can,”” Sometimes she would say, ‘‘ I shall not live 
a great while, I had rather die, than have my 
dear mother die; for I could not live Without her. 
Oh! mother, I wish you would die when I do, 
and go to Heaven with me, that we might be to- 
gether.” She would often go to her mother and 
bathe her cheeks with tears and say, ‘‘ My dear 
mother, I wish I did not love you so well.” ‘“‘Why ?” 
said her mother; ‘‘ because it makes me unhappy 
when I think of being separated from you.”” When 
she was taken sick, her mother expressed her fears 
that she would not recover, and asked her if she 
was afraid to die; she said ‘‘O! no, no, I think 
God has given me a new heart.”” Her mother 
asked if she had put her whole trust in Christ. 
She answered, ‘‘ Yes, and I am not afraid to 
trust myself in his hands.’’ She always was per- 
fectly tranquil when conversing upon death, ex- 





| cepting once, and that was of short continuance. 
| Judge S. came in to see and converse with her; 
|she asked him to pray with her; he said, ‘‘ Re- 
| becea, what shall I pray for?” she answered, “a 
jnew heart.” After he had finished she made a 
| Short prayer and said ‘‘O God be merciful to me 
'asinner.’’” She never expressed any fear after; 
{but died with calmness and composure. She re- 
; tained her senses to the last, and said, ‘‘ she had 
|no fears, for Christ was precious to her.”” Thus 
| died one, whose tender mind was trained in the 
Sabbath School, which together with pious pa- 
|rental instruction taught her to look down on the 





is right hand 





handles rocks as easily as you would plum pies, 
and makes the very elements submit to his will.’ 
He was a very plain looking man, but as he 
was a thinking man, whenever he all ears 
wouldlisten. But he kept hismind'so etely 
bent on his favorite subject that he knew but little 
about other things, and it is orton that close 
application in business injured his health. His 
example will however serve to show us what can 
be done by those who try. ‘ What man has done, 
man may do.’ Mr, Brindley died at the 
56 years. [Juvenile 



















































THE NURSERY. 


BIBLE STORIES.—NO. 5. 
THE GOOD MAN SAVED. a 
There was once a great king, who was a worship- 
per of idols. His kingdom was so great that he had’ 
120’princes under him, to help him govern it. One of 
these princes, who was a man of great wisdom and 
piety, was placed over them all, and had authority 
over all the rest, and was next to the king in note | 
thing. His power and his influence were so grea 
that the other princes envied+him, and hated him; and 
so they joined together, and determined, if possible, to 
destroy him. So when they had agreed, they went to 
the king, and persuaded him to make a decree, that 
if any man, injall the kingdom, should, in thirty days, 
pray to any other god, or make a request to any oth- 
er person than to the king, he should be cast Into a 
den of lions. The king did not suspect what their de- 
sign was, and he made the law as they wished him to. 
Now these wicked princes knew that their chief ruler 
was very pious, ped y that he prayed every-day to God, 
and would not pray to an idol or a man; and they 
contrived this way to have him killed. But he did 
not fear them, nor the lions neither. He continued to 
pray to God just ashe had done before. So these 
wicked men, when they heard him, went and told the 
king. Then the king was very sorry—for he loved 
the prince and did not wish to lose him. But, because 
the king’s law could not be changed, the good man 
was thrown into the lion’s den, Now the king was 
exceedingly sorry, and anxious—so that he did not 
sleep any that night ; and he rose very early in the 
morning, and went to the den, and behold his friend 
was alive and unhurt ; for his God in whom he trust- 
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éd had kept him safe, aud did not suffer the lions to 
injuré him. Then the king was exceedingly overjoy- 

—and he caused the man to be taken up, and 
he placed him in authority and made him greater than 
he was before. But the wicked princes who had tried 
to destroy him, he had them all cast into the same 
‘Gen of lions, where they were killed.—S. S. Instructer. 
—————————————————————— 


EDITORIAL. 


and universally respected. He is now a natal 
anda happy man. He has a cheerful home, and 
is esteemed by all who know him. ‘ 
Such are the rewards of industry. How strange 
is it, that any persons should be willing to live | 
in idleness, when it will certainly make them en-| 


} 


happy. The idle boy is almost invariably poor | 








THE ADVANTAGES OF STUDY. 

In the last Companion, I gave you the history 
of George Jones, an idle boy, and showed you the 
consequences of his idleness. I shall now give 
you the history of Charles Bullard, a class-mate 
of George. Charles was about of the same age 
with George, and did not possess naturally superior 
talents. Indeed I doubt whether he was equal to 
him, in natural powers of mind. But Charles was 
a hard student. When quite young, he was al- 
ways careful to be diligent in school. Sometimes 
when there was a very hard lesson, instead of 
going out in the recess to play, he would stay in 
to study. He had resolved that his first object 
should be to get his lesson well, and then he 
could play with a good conscience. He loved 
play as well as any body, and was one of the best 
players on the ground; I hardly ever saw any body 
catch a ball better than he could. When playing 
any game, every one was glad to get Charles on 
his side. I have said that Charles would some- 
times stay in at recess. This however was very 
seldom; it was only when the lesson was very 


hard indeed. Generally he was among the first | and 


upon the playground, and he was also among the 
first to go into school, when called in. Hard 
study gave him a relish for play, and play again 
gave him a relish for hard study; so he was hap- 
py both in school and out. The preceptor could 
not help liking hin, for he always had his lessons 
well committed, and never gave him any trouble. 

When he went to enter college, the preceptor 
gave him a good recommendation. He was able 
to answer all the questions, which were put to 
him when he was examined. He had studied so 
well when he was in the acadamy, and was so 
thoroughly prepared for college, that he found it 
very easy to keep up with his class, and had much 
time for reading interesting books. But he would 
always first get his lesson well, before he did any 
thing else, and would review it just before reci- 
tation. When called upon to recite, he rose 
tranquil and happy, and very seldom made any 
mistake. The government of the college had a 
high opinion of him, and he was respected by all 
the students. 

There was in the college a society made up of 
all of the best scholars. Charles was chosen a 
a member of that society. It was the custom to 
choose some one of the society, to deliver a pub- 
lic address every year. This honor was confer- 
red on Charles, and he had studied so diligently, 
and read so much, that he delivered an address, 
which was very interesting to all who heard it. 
At last he graduated, as it is called, that is he fin- 
ished his collegiate course, and received his de- 
gree. It was known by all that he was a good 
scholar, and by all he was respected. His father 
and mother, brothers and sisters, came commence- 
ment day, to hear him speak. They all felt grati- 
fied, and loved Charles more than ever. Many 
situations of usefulness and of profit were opened 


and miserable; the industrious boy, is happy and },, 


prospered. Still something more than this, is ne-| 
cessary to prepare you for death. Diligence in| 
the service of the Lord is necessary to make you | 
happy in Heaven, Charles Bullard must soon die, | 
and then if heis not a disciple of Jesus, if he has not 
lived in penitence and prayer,he cannot enter Heav- 
en. No matter how much men may esteem him; if 
he does not love the Savior, he must be banished from 
the presence of God. Ifany one will be ‘‘diligent in 
business and fervent in spirit, serving the Lord,”’ 
he has the promise not only of the life that now 
is, but also of that which is to come.- 





POST OFFICE ROBBERY, BY A BOY. 


A lad between 13 and 14 years of age, was this morning 
(March 26) brought before Judge Davis, on complaint of 
Nathaniel Greene, Esq. Postmaster of Boston, as being the 
purloiner of a letter containing $700, from the Post Office, 
on the 16th of this month. 

The facts of the case are briefly these. Early in the 
evening of the inst. a letter for Providence, containing 
one bill of $ two of $100 each, was deposited in the 
Post Office of tiiis city by a gentleman,who at the time paid the 
postage on letter not ing its destination, 
inquiry was m foot, but it wee Bh not be traced farther 
than its r place of deposit in the Post Office. 

A dectcignion of tha bite wee cent to the various Banks, 

Se ana hone 
by a broker of this city. Shortly after, it was discovered 
the other bill of $100 had been c! at the Columbian 
Bank, Oar cs emg by whom it was 
Sa thought it was offered by a boy. On 

day last, a proclamation was made by the Postmaster, 
offering a reward of $100 to the person who would discover 
who passed the bill at the Columbian Bank. Late on that 
evening, a boy named Eaton, and who has care of the office 
ledgiug tha bs pened a OA, to oh rw ; 

w t ill, claiming the re- 
ward, saying, also, that he found the bill in the pam by bee 

ildi On Sunday it was discovered that the boy who 

the bill at the broker’s office, corresponded in de- 
scription with a boy who had been in the Post Office on the 
evening of the 16th. He was privately examined, and such 
disclosures were made by him, as led the Postmaster to the 
belief that he was the thief, and also that in the confusion 
of the moment, he had dropped one bill, which the bo 
Eaton had found, and had thrown the letter, together wi 
the bill of $500, into the recess of a cellar window, in the 
rear of Joy’s Buildings, which is sunk beneath the side walk 
and protected by gratings. : 

Search was —s morning, and the letter, and also 
the bill, was found. bill was torn in two parts, but is 
perfectly . On the statement of the above facts, Mr. 
Cook, who appeared as Counsel for the boy, remarked that 
he had conferred with the father, and that as the Govern- 


ment were prepared to prove the charge so fully, the boy 
would withdraw the plea of Not Guilty and enter that of 


Guitry. 
Judge Davis ked that the authority to sent the 
prisoner on the plea of guilty was not vested in him, and he 
ize in the sum of $800 for his 





therefore ordered him to récognize 
appearance at the Circuit Court on the 18th of May next. 
The gui was dingly entered into. 

The prosecution of this offence is founded on the Statute 
of the United States, passed 5th March, 1825, which pro- 
vides for the infliction of fine, and punishment by confinement 
not less than twe years, nor more than ten. [ Transcript. 

How soon this foolish boy was d d in his wicked 
May it convince every youth that dishonesty is very bad 
policy. 


Three numbers of the Greek Youth’s Companion have 
been received in this country. Fifty Dollars, contributed by 
American Children, towards its expenses, will be sent to Mr. 
Brewer by the next vessel that sails for Smyrna.— Editor. 




















MISCELLANY. 


INFANT SCHOOL ANECDOTE. 
“A little boy, on returning from school, went directly to his 
mother, and wished her to a Apety = She was surprised, 
and asked him the reason. He said, he had told a naughty 








to him, for Charles was now a man intelligent, 
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Selected for the Youth's Companion. 


SMALL RAIN UPON THE TENDER HERB. 
|Aprit 8. Sab. One thing is needful. 
9. 


Mon. {I hate vain thoughts. 
10. Tues. Forsake the foolish. 
11. Wed. Overcome evil with good. 
12. Thurs. Father I have sinned. 
13. Fri. Thou God seest me. 
14. Sat. Fret not thyself. 


‘* There are silver books, and a very few golden books; 
it I have one book, the Bisuie, uae: | 
it is a book of Bank Notes.’’ 


more than them all; 
Joun Newron. 
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POETRY. 








wicked lie, about a sled, and the children had been praying 
for him.” [Ch. Watchman. 


SABBATH MORNING HYMN. 

Lord! in my little chamber here, 
May I this morning spend, 

In humble faith and holy fear, 

With thee, my kindest friend ! 
And ne’er in grief or anguish mourn, 
A lost or broken Sabbath morn! 

’Tis true, I oft forget thy love, 

Too oft my hope forego, 

Neglect to muse on things above, 

And cleave to things below : 

Yet leave me not, O Lord, forlorn, 
To spend in tears, my Sabbath morn! 
Here, as I read the sacred page, 

Or at thy footstool bow, 

May love divine my thoughts engage, 

May grace inspire my vow! 

O Thou! who hast my sorrow borne, 
Be with me all this Sabbath morn ! 





THE OLD MAN. 
Why gaze ye on my hoary hair, 
Ye Shildven seine and gay? 7 
Your locks beneath the blast of care 
Will bleach as white as they. 
I had a mother once like you, 
Who o'er my pillow hung, 
Kiss'd from my cheek the briny dew, 
And taught my faultering tongue. 
She, when the nightly couch was spread 
Would bow mg knee. : 
And place her hand upon my head, 
And kneeling, pray for me. 
But then there came a fearful day, 
I sought my mother's bed, 
Till harsh hands bore me thence away, 
And told me she was dead. 
I pluck’d a fair white rose, and stole 
pr ae 
si sleep enchained ber soul 
For no fond jelae agile . : 
That eve I knelt me down in love, 
And said a lonely prayer, 
Yet still my temples seemed to 
As if that were there. 
Years fled, and left me childhood’s joy, 
and imes dear, 


the curb of fear. 
Youth came—the props of virtue fled, 
But oft, at day’s decline, 


A marble touch my brow coi ‘d; 
Blest mother ! was it thine ? 
Fierce passions shook me like a reed, 
Yet ere at night I slept, 
That soft hand made my bosom bleed, 
And down I fell, pom § 
In foreign lands I travelled wide, 
My pulse was bounding high, 
Vice 4 eee her meshes at my side, 
And pleasure lured my eye. 
Yet still that hand, so soft and cold, 
Maintained its mystic sway, 
As when, amid my curls of gold, 
With gentle force it lay. 
And with it breathed a voice of care, 
As from the lowly sod ; 
“ My son—my only one, beware ! 
Nor sin against thy God.” 
Ye think perchance that age has stole 
My kindly warmth away ; 
And dimmed the tablet of the soul ; 
Yet when with lordly sway, 
This brow the plumed helm displayed 
That guides the warrior throng, 
Or beauty’s thrilling finger stray’d 
These manly locks among, 
That hallowed touch was ne’er forgot, 
nd now, though time has set 
This frosty seal upon my lot, 
These temples feel it yet. 
And if I e’er in heaven aj » 
A mother’s holy ee. . 
A mother’s hand and gentle fear, 
That pointed to a Saviour dear, . 
Have led the wanderer there. Mas. Sicounsst. 





wept. * 
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